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no such connotation of reproach as it contains in more recent
times. The Roman emperors, Vespasian (69-79 A.D.), who
began this imperial support, Hadrian (117-128 A.D.), and
the Antonines (138-180 A.D.), were especially interested in
making the University of Athens the center of learning for
the empire. While the professional staff was probably but
ten or twelve in number, its work was supplemented by that
of a large number of assistants and instructors, paid from the
fees of the students, and by that of a large number of peda-
gogues who attended the younger and wealthier students.
Student life was now prolonged to a period from three or
four to even seven years in length. The ephebic organiza-
tion degenerated into one resembling student clubs or secret
societies. During the early Christian centuries the university
life presented many features resembling those of university
life in mediaeval or modern times. Among these were the
wearing of a distinctive gown, the initiation into the secret
societies, and the hazin'g of new students. So strong is the
resemblance even in matters of organization and in methods
of work that it is argued by many that the continuity of life,
or of tradition at least, between the university at Athens and
the early mediaeval university, was not broken. This view,
however, is not generally accepted.
As the center of classical learning and hence of pagan
influence, the university aroused the opposition of the early
Christian emperors and was suppressed by Justinian in 529
A.D. Long before this, however, the school had lost much of
its influence, and it was only a few philosophical teachers,
chiefly of the Neoplatonic school, that at the decree of tl
emperor fled into Persia.
The University at Alexandria was one of n number of
such institutions, such as those at Rhodes and Tarsus, that
sprung up in the East as a result of the spread of Greek
ideas and institutions. Here under the influence of the Ptole-